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he met with were due to their actions or indirect influence.
For this he blamed the psychology of the Irish mind, joined
to the peculiar position of their Church in the country, and
not to the tenets of their Faith in the abstract. In his subse-
quent speeches in the House of Lords on the subject he
made this distinction perfectly clear.
The Executive respected Irish traditions and sentiments,
and the conciliatory policy towards the Roman Catholics
which they deliberately adopted was generally recognized.
It had been publicly acknowledged by Dr. Troy, and
many Roman Catholics had helped the Government in
various ways. A footnote in R. L. SheiTs Sketches, Legal
and Political1 says: "It is to be remembered that (although
Mr. Pitt was then Minister) the Irish Government of Lord
Hardwicke was neither illiberal nor anti-Catholic. Both
Mr. Plunket and Mr. Bushe held office under it. ... An
Irish Roman Catholic might have supported the Govern-
ment in 1803 without any compromise of his indepen-
dence." Sheil was one of the ablest leaders of the Roman
Catholic movement. H. Twiss, in his biography of Lord
Eldon (L 430), referring toLordRedesdale's very volumin-
ous correspondence with his friend says that it indicates
"an honest and incessant zeal for fair dealings towards the
Roman Catholics."
In the midst of the difficulties and anxieties following
the insurrection, and while Robert Emmet was still at
large and much yet unknown of the details of the riot,
the Chancellor received a letter from Lord Fingall, a
generally respected man and the head of the Irish Roman
Catholic laity, requesting to be made a Justice of the Peace
for the county of Meath. It was an unfortunate moment
for Lord Fingall to choose, and whether he made his
1 2v. (1855), II. 171.
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